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Koéa Popovic, Yugoslav State Secretary for Foreign 
‘fairs, made the following speech in the General 
ssembly on September 26: 


. LOW me, Mr. Chairman, to congratulate you 

in the name of my delegation and on my own 
half on your unanimous election to the Presidency 
this Assembly in its 16th session. This is of spe- 
1 significance, since it is the first time that this 
st has been held by the delegate of a country from 
> African continent, which is represented by 26 
embers in our Organization, where many other 
tions wish to gain a place as independent and equal 
smbers. 


Mr. Chairman, 


‘This session is beginning in an international situa- 
n of the greatest difficulty and uncertainty, which 
s been further aggravated by the tragic death of 
. Dag Hammarskjold, the United Nations Secretary 
neral. 

What has happened in the course of the past year 
t has led to a deterioration of international rela- 
ns? 

‘I will not enumerate events and facts which are 
niliar to all of us. I shall, however, recall some of 


them which are, in my opinion, most essential. For 
example, East — West relations have worsened, mainly 
on account of a dispute over the German and Berlin 
problems; the arms race has been intensified, thus re- 
ducing the prospects of reaching an early agreement 
on disarmament; the Soviet Union has ended the nu- 
clear test moratorium which France never respected, 
and the United States, too, has set off several under- 
ground explosions, so that the Geneva disarmament 
talks have been broken off. Owing to France’s guilt, 
the war in Algeria is going on. In Angola, brutal acts 
of Portuguese colonial troops have led to a wide- 
spread liberation war. The Laotian crises has not been 
solved, mainly because of foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of that country. For the same reason, 
the situation in the Congo, where the so-called 
Katanga problem is nothing more than a destructive 
weapon in the hands of foreign colonialists, has not 
been solved either. And, finally, the East — West talks 
at different levels and on various problems have not 
produced any concrete results. 


What is the reason for these negative trends in 
international relations? 

In our opinion, there are two basic reasons for 
this. The first is the endeavour of the colonial powers, 
which are supported by their bloc allies, to retain 
their positions in Africa and in other regions of the 


world as long as possible, and the other is the fact 
that the big powers continue to demonstrate force and 
talk from positions of strength, which keeps the world 
on the brink of war. These two factors further 
complicate the situation and prevent people from pay- 
ing attention to the real causes of conflicts and crises. 


ASSERTION OF NON-ALIGNED COUNTRIES 


In the same period, the non-aligned countries have 
resolutely asserted themselves. A large number of the 
highest officials of these countries met in Belgrade at 
the beginning of September. During this Conference, 
representatives of the non-aligned countries clearly ex- 
pressed their views on the international situation in 
general, and on all major world problems. As a result 
of their fruitful work, a number of important state- 
ments were issued. 

Even before the Belgrade Conference, some circles 
in various parts of the world expressed doubts as 
regards its aims and intentions. 

After the Conference, the most diverse and con- 
tradictory assessments of its results were made 
throughout the world. 

Some circles alleged that we had not been concrete 
enough and alleged that we failed to play a definite 
“role”, by which they undoubtedly thought of a role 
which would have suited definite bloc interests. Others, 
on the other hand, said that we had been too con- 
crete, and that our material strength and international 
position did not give us the right to be so. Yet others 
thought that we were creating a third bloc, and when 
this did not happen, they merely declared that we 
had failed in our intentions. 


Before and after the Conference, some people and 
circles speculated wrongly whether the Conference 
would be, or whether it had been, in favour of the 
East or of the West. First of all, if we hold that a 
view is correct, we support it, irrespective of whether 
a similar view is held by this or that big power. We 
cannot be convinced that it is harmful to support an 
attitude merely because such an attitude is taken, 
let us say, by the Soviet Union or the United States. 

In any case, we would be glad if everyone held as 
many identical views as possible. 

It is quite obvious that, in the first place, the 
countries which support the policy of non-alignment 
should not be interfered with when formulation and 
implementing their attitudes. If we acted in accordance 
with bloc standards, it would be impossible for us 
to pursue a really independent policy. When people 
say that, owing to our attitude towards colonialism, 
we should be branded as anti-Western, we can merely 
reply: We have nothing to change in our policy, we 
can stop being “anti-western” only if, in the interests 
of the colonial peoples and in the interest of world 
peace, you abandon completely your present colonial 
policy. 

We firmly hold that all nations have the right to 
choose their ideology and their political system. Such 
a choice is the exclusive affair of every individual 
nation. We are convinced that the existence of dif- 
ferent ideologies and different social systems is not 
a factor which, by itself, causes or should cause ten- 
sions in international relations. Such tensions are 
primarily caused by placing other people in an in- 
ferior position and by interfering in their internal 
affairs, that is, by the policy of force. And this policy 
cannot be justified by any ideological or other 
arguments, reasons or motives. We hold, as the Bel- 
grade Declaration clearly shows, that the road of 


peace must lead to steps designed to restrict the ar 
of inter-bloc ‘conflicts, to overcome the division 
the world into blocs, and to eradicate all clai 
to other parts of the world. 

The participants in the Belgrade Conference 
deavoured to analyze, calmly and objectively, t 
present state of international relations. In voicing th 
views and opinions, they never pretended that t 
alone were able and competent to suggest the b 
solutions to the existing international conflicts a 
differences. They merely stated that war and for 
as a means of solving world problems, had never be 
as absurd as it is now, and that the existence of m 
kind had never faced a greater threat. At the sa 
time, the delegates to the Belgrade Conference sta 
that there had never been such strong opposition 
the policy of threats and preparations for war. | 

They have sent an appeal to President Kenne 
and Premier Khrushchev, as leaders of the two bs 
gest world powers, to resume their contacts, so as| 
initiate negotiations, to prevent any further deterio> 
tion of the international situation, and to find a w 
out of the present crisis, which, to a great exte: 
depends on the policy and mutual relations of i. 
two powers. It is encouraging that, in their repli 
both statesmen have adopted a favourable attitu 
towards this appeal. 

I shall not repeat here the attitude of my Govet 
ment towards the most important world issues. It} 
well-known to the world public, and we have 1 
Belgrade Declaration, which clearly defines the coy 
mon attitude of the non-aligned countries. My dele 
tion will discuss this question in greater detail in 1 
Assembly committees. 


DISARMAMENT PROBLEMS 
The United States and the Soviet Union issu 


a joint communique on September 21. We wal 
rejoice if the resolution submitted by twelve coun 
last year had, in some way, contributed to suc 
development. | 

We have followed attentively what President Ki 
nedy said about disarmament. Now, we shall study | 
suggestions carefully. We are glad to say that | 
share his view that the danger connected with 
armament is negligible in comparison with the dan 
posed by the frenzied armaments race. 


The fact that agreement has been reached on | 
principles of disarmament is, undoubtedly, positive ¢ 
encouraging. 

I think, however, that it would be wrong 
believe that this alone constitutes a decisive st 
The experience of the past supports this view. ]] 
have had negotiations without a common platfod| 
and no progress has been achieved. 


Now we have a platform, but there areno nego} 
tions. We hope that they will start soon. But e+ 
negotiations conducted on a common platform and 
an agreed negotiating body will not ensure rai 
progress or success — mainly because of the exist} 
political relations between the great powers wi! 
are intensifying the arms race. In other words,|] 
long as the arms race, which, in fact, is nothing otf 
than an expression of the policy of strength, is be 
conducted and intensified, there will be poor py 
spects of achieving anything which would consti 
a negation of this policy — anything which would If} 
to the effective and radical abandonment of such 
policy. I do not say that the big powers do not wi 
disarmament, but we connot but ask whether, in 
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sresent circumstances, they are in a position to want 
t. In all this we should not disregard the infuence of 
sertain circles which are definitely in favour of the 


arms race. 


PEACE IS MORE THAN EVER INDIVISIBLE 


What is to be done now, in the present state of 
affairs? Are we to wait until better conditions have 
been established before starting disarmament negotia- 
fions? Certainly not. This merely means that it will 
be difficult to make any progress towards an effective 
solution in the disarmament talks if, at the same time 
other international problems and disputes are not 
also tackled by peaceful negotiations. The problem of 
disarmament is thus both a long-term and an urgent 
one, primarily because of the consequences of the arms 
race and the policy on which it relies, on the whole 
area of international relations. 

We are well aware that an improvement in inter- 
national relations cannot be affected without direct 
agreement between the big powers. However, the 
problem of war and peace in the world today con- 
cerns all nations, and no one can be disinterested 
in this matter. Therefore, all countries should take 
part in the efforts to preserve and consolidate peace, 
and also exert the greatest possible influence on the 
big powers to persuade them to approach negotia- 
tions from the viewpoint of the general interests, 
which are the interests of peace as well. 

In the field of disarmament, such a beneficial in- 
fluence should be ensured through the composition 
of the body which is to discuss the problem of dis- 
armament. This body should also contain representa- 
tives of the countries which are not in the blocs, since 
experience of the past years clearly shows that this 
problem cannot succesfully be solved by the blocs 
alone. 

We must point out that we do not consider at 
all convincing the counterargument that this would 
constitute approval of the “troika” sistem. In our 
ypinion, it is senseless to argue that the “troika” system 
must be introduced in all international bodies and 
organizations, but it-is just as senseless to say that 
— in order to avoid the legalization of this principle 
— the non-aligned should be disregarded everywhere. 

We still uphold the view that it is necessary to 
hold disarmament talks under the auspices of. the 
United Nations. 

Owing to the present uncertainty, we shall continue 
to insist that the problem of disarmament should be 
discussed at a special meeting of the General Assembly 
or at a world conference, just as the Belgrade Declara- 
tion proposes. 

We all agree on the necessity of general and 
complete disarmament under strict international 
control. The Soviet—American communique elaborates 
other essential principles. Accordingly, it is now 
necessary to start effective talks so as to implement 
this as soon as possible. 

As we know that many other difficulties will be 
encountered before an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament is reached, my delegation con- 
siders that efforts must be made to achieve something 
which will immediately prevent or retard the continua- 
Hon of the armaments race. If we are approaching, 
and if we consider that it is possible to approach, 
his great task of reaching an agreement on general 
and complete disarmament, why should it be less 
s0ssible to prevent at least any further intensification 
yf the arms race? We urgently propose that an agree- 
ment should be reached as soon as possible on re- 


ducing military budgets to an agreed level, and that, 
as a guarantee, a certain percentage of such savings 
should be set aside for international purposes and, 
perhaps, donated to the funds for assistance to under- 
developed countries. We should not forget that the 
world is at present spending about 40 million dollars 
per hour on armaments, which comes to 366 million 
dollars a day or 120 billion dollars a year. 


RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR TESTS — 
A SERIOUS RESPONSIBILITY 


As far as nuclear tests are concerned, France com- 
mitted a very serious offence when she tested various 
devices during the moratorium. The responsibility for 
this must, to a great degree, be shared by other West- 
ern Powers, France’s allies. In our opinion, this was 
the only real reason that the Soviet Government could 
adduce in explaining its decision to resume the tests. 

If it is true, as it seems to be, that the Soviet 
Union has lately set off a series of nuclear explosions, 
then this is a very serious step, by which the Soviet 
Government has assumed an exceptionally great re- 
sponsibility. 

We, in any case, are, and have always been, in 
favour of complete suspension of all kinds of tests 
which, through severe sanctions, should be binding 
for all countries without exception. Likewise, we are 
for an urgent resumption of talks on the complete 
banning of nuclear tests, which should — also with 
the threat of severe sanctions — be binding on all. 

We are convinced that the problem of proper 
control should not prove to be insoluble if the two 
sides show sufficient goodwill. In a problem with 
sO many current and future consequences for the whole 
of mankind, we hold that no power — merely because 
it has the necessary technical and other material means 
— should be allowed to soive such matters alone. 

In view of this attitude, we are in favour of the 
urgent resumption of the talks on ending nuclear tests, 
either within the general disarmament talks or separate- 
ly, but, in this case, too, we are, as we have always 
been, against all tendencies to interrelate the solving 
of individual disputed issues. 


GERMANY AND BERLIN 


The problem of Germany and Berlin is an issue 
which creates the greatest difficulty in the present- 
day world. 

We all know that the material, geographical and 
political position of Berlin is unnatural. We all know 
the attitudes which the main parties in disputes take 
towards this problem — attitudes which, understand- 
ably, reflect different interests. 

The attitude of my Government in the Berlin 
problem is also well-known. Our point of departure 
is that this problem is the result of a situation created 
after the Second World War, i.e., that the position 
of Berlin is, in a certain sense, unnatural; that there 
are two German States which belong to the anta- 
gonistic blocs that the Oder-Neisse border line is 
final. In this we recognize the need in seeking agree- 
ment, for the Western Powers to enjoy the freest pos- 
sible access to Berlin, and for the inhabitants of West 
Berlin to have the right to decide on their social and 
political order. At the same time, we consider that 
it is unnatural that a peace treaty has not yet been 
signed with Germany. 

The problem is how to extricate ourselves from 
the present difficult situation. We consider that this 
problem is so important and so urgent in itself, but 


or 


primarily so because it is an area in which the in- 
terests of the antagonistic big powers conflict. This 
may hinder a correct evaluation of the significance of 
problems outside Europe which are by no means less 


acute. 


I say this as a representative of a European country, 
to which the Berlin problem is neither spacially nor 
politically very remote. Yet, it seems to us that a 
in objective characteristic and in essence, i.e., in their 
effect on the fundamental interests of nations engaged 
in a difficult struggle for their independence and 
freedom — such problems as Algeria, Angola, Congo, 
Laos and Cuba are much more serious. 


Naturally, we are for an urgent solution of the 
problem of Berlin by negotiation and in harmony with 
the existing reality. And we are certainly not alone 
in asking how it has been possible that effective talks 
have not been held earlier. As long as this problem 
remains unsettled, and as long as it continues to give 
rise to demonstrations of strength, declarations of 
readiness to use this strength, and various military 
preparations, this problem will continue to be a heavy 
burden on international relation. 


As far as the right of the German people to self- 
determination is concerned, to which some circles wish 
to reduce the whole problem, I can freely say that 
we are consistently in favour of the self-determination 
of all nations, including the German people, and that 
we would like to see those who insist on this right 
for the Germans to recognize its application to the 
peovles of all continents. But if we primarily think 
of the problem of German unification, we cannot over- 
look certain facts. The two German States came into 
being as a result of the Second World War, and they 
have remained in existence as a result of a definite 
policy of the Big Powers, and of their mutual rela- 
tions. Secondly, the problem of the right of the German 
people to self-determination cannot be divorced from 
that of European security. Germany has been an ag- 
gressor in two world wars. After the end of the 
Second World War, the members of the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition expressly agreed that they would eradicate 
all possibilities of a revival of German militarism, re- 
vanchism and aggressive policy. For reasons which 
are well known, this has not ben done. On _ the 
contrary, Germany is being rearmed, and the im- 
plementation of the right of the German people to 
self-determination can be discussed only after the 
demilitarization of Germany has been effected. It is 
only on this basis that a permanent solution of the 
Berlin problem can be achieved. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE U N O SECRETARY 


- GENERAL MUST BE SOLVED AS SOON 


AS POSSIBLE 


The post of the United Nations Secretary General 
is now vacant. In the interests of the normal function- 
ing of the World Organization, this seat must be filled 
at the earliest moment. If, on account of the different 
views on how this should be done, it is impossible 
to expect a speedy solution, my delegation considers 
that we should try to find a temporary settlement. 


Here, too, we encounter different views, which 
are mainly due to what one or another leading power 
considers to be in its present and future interests, 
but we should all try to find a solution which would 
be best for the United Nations as a whole. Consequent- 
ly, we are in favour of a temporary solution — for the 
nomination of a competent personality from a non- 


/ 


aligned country who would perform the duties a 
functions of the Secretary General. This would n¢ 
prejudice the final solution, which should be agree 
upon by all member-states. 

In regard to the final solution, we hold as we di } 
in the past, that we should elect a personality from 
a country which is not in any bloc, but with smalle 
political competencies than enjoyed by the lati 
Secretary General. Apart from this, my Governme i 


considers that it would be useful to appoint a cor 
sultative body of five or more members from variouly 
regions of the world, which would advise the Secreta} 
ry General. 

In making these proposals, we believe that it ij 
necessary to continue to strengthen the authority an 
role of the United Nations. The Belgrade Declaratio: 
suggests a series of measures for the consolidation o 
this organization, mainly through the adaptation oj 
its composition to the changes in international develop} 
ments and in the Organization’s membership, so as tq 
promote closer contacts between various countries oy 
the world. | 

Because of this aim we must oppose all tenden}} 
cies to restrict or to belittle UNO’s role in the solving 
of the biggest international disputes. Accordingly, we} 
cannot support any further expansion of the privileged 
position which the big powers already enjoy in this 
Organization. We are convinced that the strengthen} 
ing of the authority and role of the United Nations; 
as the highest organ of the international com-| 
munity, can only be ensured by promoting its uni- 
versal character, and by improving and consolidating 
the equality of all its member-states. 
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SIXTEENTH UNO ASSEMBLY AND THE NON-ALIGNED 
COUNTRIES 


By Leo MATES 


4 3 pea UNEXPLAINED crash of the aeroplane in 

which the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions lost his life has re-opened in an acute form the 
question which has been pending from the moment 
when the Soviet Union put forward its proposal of 
setting up a “troika”’, instead of having only one 
chief of the Secretariat of the World Organization. The 
controversies about the personality and activities of 
the Secretary General are now relegated to history, 
only to drive the essence of these disputes more strongly 
and more directly to the surface, complicating still 
further the circumstances, difficult enough as they are, 
in which the representatives of the member-countries 
have assembled in New York this year. The election 
of Hammarskjold’s successor is a difficult problem, not 
only because it is subject to the consent of the chief 
protagonists of the cold war, but also because the role 
of the United Nations is steadily increasing in impor- 
tance owing to the growth of the unengaged forces 
in the world and their increasing influence on it. 

Last year the Fifteenth Session had already made 
it clear that the confirmation of the policy of the 
non-aligned countries rendered it almost impossible or 
at least extremely difficult to use UNO as an instru- 
ment of bloc policy or as the duelling-ground of the 
antagonists in the cold war. UNO is being gradually 
transformed into a true world organization, and its 
political action cannot be confined to accepting or 
accommodating itself to a determined bloc-policy or, 
to be more accurate, to any bloc-policy. Through 
further development in this direction the United Nations 
can free itself still more from the pressure of bloc- 
policies and become an increasingly effective instrument 
of a policy, not guided by bloc interests, but acting 
against the cold war itself. In other words, the impor- 
tance of the United Nations is enhanced primarily 
because its influence may, with the strengthening of 
the non-alligned forces, contribute to an ever-increasing 
extent to the overcoming of the cold war. 

This strengthens not only the role of this organi- 
zation, as an instrument of international politics and 
the world platform of nations, but also that of the 
Secretariat as the executive organ of the policy formed 
in the representative bodies through the direct parti- 
cipation of the member-countries. Thus the function of 
the Secretary General becomes even more important 
and the filling of this post is raised to a major poli- 
tical question. In fact, the executive function of the 
United Nations has become of such importance, and 
will probably be so in the future too, that it is ne- 
cessary to devote special attention to this question as 
4 whole. Thus it is quite understandable that its solu- 
tion is meeting with great difficulties at this year’s 
session. 

Of course, one should not lose sight of the fact 
that owing to the international situation immediately 
after the war, at the time when the Secretariat was 


constituted and when UNO’s seat was chosen, the 
composition of the Secretariat was predominantly one- 
sided and its political and ideological climate was 
strongly influenced by its environment, that it is to 
say, it was biassed in its oriention. This led to difficul- 
ties later on, which entailed the resignation of the 
first Secretary General, and which were neither sur- 
mounted nor eliminated during Dag Hammarskjold’s 
time. Altough the indispensable changes cannot be 
made at once without impairing its efficacy and quality 
of work, it is urgently necessary for the normal 
functioning of the United Nations in the present con- 
ditions to rectify the mistakes of the past. 

In addition to the problem of the Secretariat, there 
is the question of the structure of the elective repre- 
sentative bodies, in the first place of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council, which 
have become too narrow and unrepresentative since the 
augmentation of the number of states which form the 
United Nations. This question was raised before the 
session, as the most important one concerning the 
United Nations’ internal life, but it has now been 
pushed into the background by the immediacy of the 
question of filling Hammarskjold’s post. 

Although such changes call for the amendment of | 
the Charter, this should be no reason for postponement. 
Regardless of other possible changes in the Charter, 
the augmentation of the elective organs is urgently 
necessary, since otherwise their prestige cannot but 
decline, and they will become an increasingly grave 
obstacle to UNO’s work. 

The solution of these organizational problems was 
rendered more difficult by the tension prevailing at 
the moment when this year’s session was opened; but 
unless the internal conditions of UNO are consoli- 
dated it will be unable to exert a constructive influ- 
ence. The question of executive functions, including 
the election of the new Secretary General, is especially 
urgent. The executive functions have become extre- 
mely important owing to the pending problems and 
international conflicts, which are creating tension, on 
the one hand, and to the increased opportunities for 
UNO to exert a constructive influence on the present 
situation, on the other. If the United Nations is ena- 
bled to come forward in various situations actively 
and effectively as an international factor acting in the 
general interest, the correct implementation of the 


‘resolutions and decisions of its individual forms will 


be facilitated. The unfortunate developments in the 
Congo, and the United Nations’ action there, perhaps 
best show how necessary it is to devote special 
attention to its executive functions. 

The tasks and the responsibility of the executive 
organ of the United Nations, have grown to an extent 
that any choice of a successor to Hammarskjold, how- 
ever excellent, might not be satisfactory. It might be 
dangerous for the United Nations if the new Chief of 


the Secretariat should find himself, soon after he has 
taken over his functions, in the same situation as Tryg- 
ve Lie’ and, later, Hammarskjold. On the other hand, 
the United Nations must not evade or decrease its poli- 
tical and operative activity if it is to act as a construc- 
tive international factor, and if it is to contribute to 
the relaxation of international tension and to the 
elimination of the cold war. 


It should be borne in mind that the United Na- 
tions is neither a world government nor a world 
parliament, but an international organization, and that 
the representatives of the member-countries cannot 
saddle the international functionaries with the whole 
load of the implementation of resolutions concerned 
with major political actions or problems. By electing 

-a representative body within a narrower compass, 
possibly a committee for the implementation of reso- 
lutions, which would render publicly account of its 
resolutions and bear the political responsibility for 
them, the burden weighing on the Secretary General 
would be less heavy. The initiative taken in this 
respect at the Belgrade Conference might facilitate, 
not only the election of Hammarskjold’s successor, 
but also the exercise of the responsible functions of 
the Secretary General, whose competence would thus 
be brought into greater harmony with the clauses of 
the Charter. 


Thus, at this session the General Assembly will 
have an opportunity of surmounting the present orga- 
nizational crisis by defining precisely the scope of 
authority of the Secretary General, taking into account 
all justified objections, and of increasing its interna- 
tional political activity. This increased activity, as poin- 
ted out already, will be rendered possible through 
the increased number of UNO members, and through 
the confirmation of the non-bloc policy, and it is 
becoming increasingly necessary in view of the dan- 
gerous development of the international situation. 


The wide scope of activity of this year’s session 
is best shown by the extensive agenda, although its 
number of items is not so important as the actual 
opportunity for constructive action and the actual 
danger inherent in the questions under dispute. The 
first steps at this session have shown the extent to 

-which the cold war conflict has grown in intensity, 
but they also manifest the awareness of the necessity 
of preventing its further aggravation. The inclusion 
in the agenda of certain completely compromised 
cold-war items and the insistence on controversial titles 
of the individual items is a typical cold-war overture, 
familiar from the worst days of the United Nations. 
On the other hand, the proclamation of the principles 
of disarmament constitutes a great contribution to 

- further discussion, in spite of their inadequate formu- 
lation. But these overtures cannot serve as a basis for 
forecasts about the course of this session. What will 
be discussed and how, is more important than the 
items enumerated on the agenda and, as regards 
general principles, the real possibility of agreement 
will be shown in concrete discussions and negotiations. 
In fact, the course of the General Assembly will be 
more influenced by the development of the question 
of Berlin and Germany, which is not on the agenda, 
than by the debates on the items which are on it. 


Reglardless of the intensity of controversy, or 
the extent of cooperation between the blocs in certain 
questions, the real value of the Belgrade Conference 
of Non-Aligned Countries will be felt at this session. 
These countries, in their mutual cooperation and con- 
sultation, have never deviated from their principle of 


. g 
rejecting any bloc formation, while their joint approac 
to all crucial problems is the natural consequence — 
the unanimous adoption of the Belgrade declaratio 
But the political activity of the “Belgrade countries’ 
cannot be reduced to the limited circle of the partici 
pants of the Conference. Actually, at the beginnin. 
of the session, these countries established contact an 
cooperation, in connection with the filling of thi 
post of the Secretary General, with countries that has 
not participated in the Conference. 

Similar initiative will undoubtedly be taken in th) 
course of the session on various other questions, alons 
with a wider scope of action. This wide and elastic co 
operation in questions of common interest, as wek 
as in those where there exists a sufficient similarit? 
of views, should become, in the clearly stressed opii 
nion of the non-aligned countries, the normal ang 
regular practice in the United Nations, and replace 
not only rigid bloc formations, but also regionas 
groups. It is in this way that constructive cooperation) 
and the finding of generally acceptable solutions t¢ 
problems, can be best achieved. | 

But a far more delicate and thus, in a sense, more 
important task of the non-aligned countries will be 
the approaching of different controversial questions 
and debates on the items on the agenda which, accord 
ing to cold-war logic, are bound to provoke sharp bloo 
conflicts. In these situations the direct value of the 
activity of the non-aligned countries will probably 
stand out in strongest relief. In this we may possibly 
bee the first concrete results of the Belgrade Confe- 
rence. This refers, in the first place, to the question 
of disarmament, which should be transferred from 
the platform of general consideration to the terrain of 
concrete discussion, with the participation of a fas 
wider circle of countries than has been usual up ta 
now. In other words, to the treatment of the question 
of disarmament should be brought the necessary ele+ 
ment of universality, and it should be rescued from the 
domain of bilateral negotiation, which has not so fai 
yielded any concrete results. 

Participation in such current political discussions; 
directly connected with the cold war, may meet wit 
lack of understanding of one side or the other in the 
cold war, as was the case with the Belgrade Confe- 
rence, but this should not hinder the independent 
course of activity of the non-aligned countries. Con- 
sequently, they are open to criticism in spite of the 
fact that their essential stand is not antagonistic, on 
aimed at providing international relations with new 
elements of tension. 


The most intensive activity of the non-aligned 
countries at this session, however, is expected to be 
focused on the colonial problem, primarily on the acute¥ 
situation in the Congo, in Algeria and Angola. The: 
Congo will, undoubtedly, attract special attention, i 
view of the direct engagement of the United Nations} 
and the present critical juncture. But in addition tob 
these concrete issues, debates on long-term problems,) 
such as the final liquidation of colonialism, and inter-| 
national cooperation in the economic development of 
the countries which are still faced with unsolved pro- 
blems in connection with their need for speeded-up) 
economic progress, will certainly constitute an impor- 
tant aspect of the activity of the “Belgrade countries” 
in close cooperation with a great number of other 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


“ABOUT THE BERLIN CRISIS 


By L. ERVEN 


‘ i ‘HE main issue over which world relations have 
progressively deteriorated ever since the Soviet 
Government announced its decision to sign a peace 


treaty with the German Democratic Republic has been 


the question of Berlin. But the Berlin problem is cer- 
tainly not the most important or the most complex 
issue in the present dispute over Germany, and the dif- 
ficulties involved are hardly as great as to appear in- 
surmountable. Indeed, they are almost insignificant 
compared to what their consequences could be if they 
were to be insisted upon. What is more, both sides 
agree that a solution to the present Berlin crisis could 
be found by way of negotiation. In spite of this, how- 
ever, relations are steadily deteriorating and demon- 
strations of str&gth are constantly being staged on 
both sides, each believing that it will thereby convince 
the other of the soundness of its arguments. Now, 
what is the essence of the crisis and the danger which 
is so strongly emphasized in the interested press? 


The thesis of the Western Powers as regards Ber- 
lin has’ several variants, but they can be reduced to 
two basic demands — one relating to the essence of 
the matter, and the other concerning procedure. As 
regards the former, the Western Allies insist on the 
maintenance and defence of their present rights in 
West Berlin and on the preservation of ,its present 
status. The Western rights include their military pre- 
sence in that part of the city, guarantees for the main- 
tenance of the political system established in it and 
free access to it, by land and air, over the territory of 
the German Democratic Republic. With regard to pro- 
cedure, the Western Allies consider that, because com- 
munications to West Berlin lead over the East German 
zone (not the state) which is under the occupation of 
the Soviet Army, control over traffic across that ter- 
ritory can only be carried but by organs of the Soviet 
Occupation Administration. The Western Allies have 


‘recognized the Government established in their oc- 


cupation zone and its sovereign authority over that 
territory. But they have not reconized the Govern- 
ment set up on the same principle in the Soviet occu- 
pation zone and, consequently, do not recognize its 
right to control traffic over that territory. Why this 
attitude towards the question as to who has the right 
to supervise traffic with West Berlin has never led 
to complications before is primarily because the So- 
viet Government did not transfer the right of con- 
trolling traffic to the German Democratic Republic’s 
Government earlier. It is this fact that has made it 
possible for the West to ignore the government of the 
German Democratic Republic for so long, the crossings 
and flights over German territory having been made 
under Soviet control. The present Berlin crisis has been 
brought about by the Soviet Government’s recent deci- 
sion to hand over the right of controlling traffic over 
the German Democratic Republic’s territory to its 
Government, following the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. * 


From the legal point of view an that of interna- 
tional law, the Western Allies may be right in the 
part of their thesis that relates to the essence of the 
mater. The status of West Berlin and the rights of 
the Western Allies on the basis of this status derive 
from earlier agreements, and they cannot be modified 
by the unilateral decision of any one of the parties to 
them. Consequently, it is possible to defend the thesis 
that an agreement signed between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the German Democratic Republic’s Govern- 
ment as res inter alios acta cannot affect the Western 
Allies’ rights, established on another basis. But from — 
what is known today, the Soviet thesis too is within’ 
the limits of these principles. While it does not deny 
the Allies rights, in Berlin legally, it does condemn them 
politically. The status of West Berlin and the Western ~ 
Powers’ rights relating to this status will remain unaf- 
fected, but after the signing of a peace treaty the Go- 
vernment of the German Democratic Republic will as- 
sume control over the traffic on its territory. — 
The procedure and methods of control will then 
be a matter to be agreed upon between the 
Western Allies responsible for the traffic and the Go- 
vernment on whose territory the traffic takes place. 
Placed one against the other, or side by side, the 
Western and Eastern theses do not appear to be either 
irreconcilable or insoluble. This, however, is not the 
essence of the dispute. The two theses differ, greatly 
indeed, only as regards the future of the Berlin question 
and the final solution of the German problem, of 
which Berlin forms part. Yet, there is no serious ground 
for the present dispute arising from the Soviet decision 
to conclude a peace treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic, or its immediate effect on the Berlin question, 
since the Soviet Government recognizes the status quo 
in the rights of the Western Allies in West Berlin and 
the Government of German Democratic Republic does 
not refute it. The difficulty is over the procedure of 
control of the Allies’ traffic with West Berlin, and 
accordingly concern the other part of the Western 
thesis. 


In this the West is obviously in the wrong. There 
is not a single well-founded reason or legal basis to 
support the Western demand that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should control traffic in the German Democratic 
Republic indefinitely. In the first place, this aspect 
of control as well as all others has been regarded both 
by the East and the West as a right of the respective 
victorious power, and not as its obligation. Now, it 
will be admitted that the beneficiary of a right is 
free to renounce it to his own will. Had control been 
regarded as obligation and not a right of an occupation 
force the Western Allies would not have been able to 
renounce unilaterally their control in Western Germany 
as indeed they did. Consequently, the Soviet Govern- 
ment too, is fully entitled to give up this right and 
pass it over to the Government exercising sovereign 
authority over to the territory concerned. 


The transfer of the right of control will be ef- 
fected on the basis of a separate peace treaty. While 
the war was still in progress, the Governments of the 
nations united in the anti-Hitlerite coalition pledged 
themselves in the Washington Declaration of the 
United Nations of January Ist, 1942, not to sign a 
separate truce or peace treaty with the enemy. These 
obligations, however, merely constituted a declaration 
of solidarity in days of war, and it was impossible to 
adhere to them in later, changed conditions. They were 
respected by either the East or the West. Today, one 
part of Germany has ceased to be the enemy of the 
Western side, while the other is no longer the enemy 
of the Eeastezn side. Having failed to agree on the 
terms of a peace treaty with Germany, the Western 
and the Eastern sides have each settled themselves in 
their own occupation area without having signed a 
formal peace treaty which would provide for a sepa- 
rate German State, with all the attributes of indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. It can now be argued that 
while the Soviet Government may be the first to sign 
a separate peace treaty with one of the two German 
States, the Western Allies’ Government were the first 
to create a separate German State outside the scope 
of a peace treaty. 

The West, which has no legal ground to object to 
the Soviet Governments decision to transfer the right 
of control to the Government of the German Democra- 
tic Republic, equally lacks the right to aspire to pas- 
sage over the territory of the German Democratic Re- 
public free of any control, on the grounds that the 
Soviet Government has renounced this control, and 
that the Western Allies do not recognize a legitimate 
German Government on that territory. Such a position 
would be untenable on account of the fact that the 
interests and rights were territorially divided among 
the former allies, and because after the division of 
German territory and Berlin into occupation zones, 
neither the Western Allies nor the occupation admini- 
stration in the Eastern zone retained or exercized any 
form of sovereign authority, so that such authoriza- 
tion could not be acquired simply by abolishing Soviet 
control either. 


Whether the Western Allies reject or not the So- 
viet suggestion for a permanent solution of the Ber- 
lin problem, — a solution which there is still no ground 
to conclude that the Soviet Government intends to 
achieve unilaterally — the mere fact of the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with the German Democratic Re- 
public does not presuppose any change in the status 
of West Berlin or the Rights of the Western Allies 
but only introduces certain alterations in their pre- 
sent attitude towards the German Democratic Re- 
public Government. This calls for reasoning along the 
following lines. 


By signing a peace treaty with the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the Soviet Government obviously can- 


not relieve the former of its obligation to respect the 


present status of West Berlin, which is not within the 
range of the Soviet occupation zone, since nobody can 


transfer to another any rights higher than he himself 


exercises. West Berlin is the consequence of war, and 
agreement among the victors in that war, and it re- 
mains beyond the unilateral authorization of any one 
side. The Soviet Government, however, is not called 
upon, obliged or authorized to regulate the future 
procedure of control of access to West Berlin. on 
behalf of the Western Allies. Nor could such a clause 
affect or sanction future relations between the Govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Republic and_ the 
Western Allies, who would not be a party to such 
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agreement. In order to settle the matter, the Western 
Allies would have to establish, in one way or another, 
legal contacts with the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic, and thereby, though perhaps 
merely de facto and implicitly, recognize the fact of 
its existence and the legitimacy of its functioning, 
which they have so far persistently denied or ignored. 
Western diplomacy will have to be very skilful ineed 
in order to succeed in finding a formula and an 
explanation which, at least apparently will not imply 
capitulation in the face of reality. Perhaps it is this 
element which is the most difficult in the entire Ber- 
lin crisis. Its essence is that it is too unpleasant to 
be suffered, and yet not serious enough to risk the 
danger of an open international conflict. 


The importance of the actual Berlin crisis (apart 
from considerations of prestige and propaganda) has 
been exaggerated in the press, and even in the more. 
competent declarations of the interested parties, F | 
that at one moment the crisis created an atmosphere 
of vast and imminent danger. Indeed, it could easily 
become the cause of such a danger, if either side’ 
wished to exploit it for such a purpose and to solve, 
within this simple transfer of the administration of | 
control, the entire problem presented by the Soviet- | 
West disagreement on the German issue. But actually, | 
there is no such danger in the present crisis, which | 
could be solved by a new agreement on the procedure | 
of traffic with West Berlin between the interested | 
parties. There are some strong indications that the | 
greatest obstacle — the West’s attitude towards the | 
German Democratic Republic — has largely been over- | 
come. In this respect, it might even be maintained that | 
the present Berlin crisis could serve a useful end by | 
opening up a new path and contributing towards a/| 
more realistic approach to the question of the German’ 
Democratic Republic which, so far, has been the main 
stumbling-block in talks on the German problem. 

The Berlin crisis will probably be eliminated, but 
the question of Berlin will remain unsolved. The pro- 
blem of Berlin, as a town divided in two parts, has 
become a political absurdity. The division of Berlin 
was explicable to a certain extent, if not justified, | 
while the solution of the German problem through the 
creation of a unified German State appeared to be an 
immediate solution of the liquidation of war with. 
Germany. With the creation of the two German States, 
however, this solution was postponed for an indefinite 
period and certainly was not expected to be settled 
at an early date. The prospects of a city divided into 
two politically and ideologically different parts, with 
different internal systems and different foreign-political 
orientation, are not at all encouraging. The present 
status of West Berlin and the position of the Western 
Allies, protracted over so long a period, are becoming 
more and more absurd. Perhaps it is this protracted 
state that will contribute first towards a more reaso- 
nable solution. For, in politics, it is absurdity more 
often than logic that helps to find a solution. 
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NEUTRALISM IS NOT NEUTERISM 


By Nripendranath GHOSH 


[DURING the last three weeks the world has be- 
come disaster-minded. At one extreme are the 
professional pessimists and at the other are the ut- 
terly apathetic. The latter obviously will never decide 
anything, for they never do that. This leaves the field 
wide open to the pessimists — of both sides. What 
the latter does not recognise as reality is the existence 
of millions upon millions who do not contribute to 
the views of the either side. That is where Neutralism 
comes in. 


Until recently these neutralists, or rather the un- 
committed nations, were the butt of the jokes of both 
power blocs. They were the unknown quantity, living 
by the courtesy of the great powers. During Korea 
and Indo-China wars they came to be known as the 
postal peons between families of nations which had 
stopped speaking to one another. Since then.a lot of 
water has flowed under the bridge, and 27 large and 
small communities of people in different parts of the 
globe have come to realise that together they might 
become as strong a force as the giants who can talk 
only in terms of exterminating one another. 


But are the uncommitted powerless? and are they 
uncommitted? In both cases the answer — as far as 
I can suggest — is negative. Firstly because the neutral 
powers have a cause; and that cause is the cause of 
peace; not through warbut by asking others “What 
will you settle for’? For in the nuclear age — as both 
war parties realise — nobody can be the victor in the 
conventional sense of the term. That makes diatribes 
ultra vires. Here is the justification for the method of 
approach which the neutral powers have adopted. 
Their opinion in short is: why make negotiation diffi- 
cult if such things are going to take place after all? 

If one agrees to this premise one cannot help con- 
cluding that peace through negotiation is the order 
of the day. In that case, neutraalism is not so neuter 
as it sounds. 


One cannot deny that most of the neutrals are 
more or less financially dependent on aids and loans 
from the committed nations. While the former have 
reason to be grateful on that account, and rightly so, 
the latter should not assume that financial and techno- 
logical backwardness is indicative of political back- 
wardness. It is unfortunate that more often than not, 
politicians of advanced countries have expressed such 
an opinion in their ungarded moments. I have widely 
travelled in Europe and other parts of the globe, and 
I can assert this from my own experience. 


The strength of the neutrals has increased by 
leaps and bounds since the greatest event of all time: 
by which I mean the emergence of Africa. When one 


thinks of the tornado of change blowing from Algeria 
to Angola, and the epic struggle of all people, and 
at the same time these nations opting in favour of 
neutralism, one can only derive ever increasing strength 
and energy from these events. Side by side with the 
establishment of power blocs, there is a growing 
neutral peace front: Hence, no one need feel despondent _ 
about the economic dependence of the neutrals or the 
lack of their military strength to match that of the 
war parties. 


For the strength of the neutrals is a moral one. 
Now, this does not (repeat not) mean that the commit- 
ted nations are completely void of moral strength and 
consideration. On the contrary, they do possess the- 
se qualities. But their background and committments 
prevent them from displaying these virtues in full. 


The world has been wondering whether neutralism 
is a cause or a matter of convenience. In Korea, Indo- 
china and Suez it has been realised that it is not only 
a cause, but even more than that. It is an all-embracing 
philosophy from which parties with contending ideas 
can draw consolation and sometime breathing space, 
and on some special occasions, it answers the riddle 
of who is right who is wrong. The thesis that “when 
two contending parties says they are right, force deci- 
des the issue’’might have been correct in the days when 
there was no USSR, no China, and no free Asian or 
African countries. Now these countries exist, and not 
only that but, put together they exert a certain degree 
of influence which is not altogether negligible. The 
Conference of the neutrals powers held in the heroic 
city of Belgrade is an indicator of that growing, influ- 
ence, strength and possibility. For Belgrade is not only 
the symbol of struggle for national liberation, but 
represents the sacred right of the smaller nations to 
conduct their own business in their own manner 
without any dictation from any outside power. The 
Conference aims at emphasising that great point, in 
additon to other urgent needs of a global nature. 


These are, of course, nuclear disarmament leading 
to general disarmament, immediate lessening of the 
tension, and more authority for the United Nations. 
I am sorry to have to say this, but this organisation 
has never been allowed to intervene on the European 
or American (continent). As an Asian I feel, and so 
do manyAfricans, that although the American and the 
European states are full membres of the United Na- 
tions they seem to be out of the jurisdiction of UNO 
when it comes to a question of intervention by that 
organisation. In this connection, I may be forgiven 
if I drag in the question of Germany which, in the 
opinion of the Asians and the Africans, is the only 
serious problem of Europe. The Four Powers have 
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‘treated the question of Germany as if it were their 
personal property, and have proved that UNO is not 
capable of dealing with the problem: If the organization 
could be entrusted with the task of separating the com- 
batants in Asia and Africa, I do not see why it could 
not be allowed to do the same in Europe, where most 


. of the world wars are planned and started. 


Some powers use the pretext that — to quote Mar- 
shall Tito — the African countries are threatened by 
communism. Conversely, other use the pretext that they 
are threatened by imperialism, which is a dying force. 
Except for a few patches in Africa, there are no colo- 
nies left in the world. The realism of the pre-war days 
is not the realism of 1961 which will go down in the 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


THE RIGHT TO ECONOMIC SELF-DETERMINATION 


By Dr Milan BULAJIC 


¢ 


T HE full international and political affirmation 
of the principle of the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination was achieved through 


its inclusion in the United Nations Charter, marking 


the opening of a new stage in the evolution of this 
principle — its formulation as a principle of internatio- 
nal law. Thus, what was a general principle on this 
right of peoples and nations became the right to 
self-determination. The material basis for this was 
provided by the general degree of development of 
international economic relations, and the intensified 


struggle of the peoples of Asia and Africa against 


colonialism and for national liberation and a sovereign 
state. Within the United Nations, the right to self- 
determination has been progressively developed. and 
applied in practice. The question of international 
respect of the right of peoples and nations to self-de- 
termination has been the subject of active consideration 
in the Commission for Human Rights and the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The result of ten 
years of work of the United Nations can be sumar- 
ized in some general statements: a notable advance 
has been made in the elaboration of the idea of the 
right to self-determination ;the right to self-determi- 
nation has been included in the draft pacts on the 
political and economic rights of man; several recom- 
mendations for international respect of the right to 


self-determination have been adopted: in brief, no- 


body now dares to rise openly against this principle. 

The number of signatories of the United Nations 
Charter has more than doubled. The relationship be- 
tween forces is changing. The fact that the Algerian 
people are still waging a fierce struggle for the im- 
plementation of this right; that in the case of the 
Congo the reactionary forces have succeeded in fore- 
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as ay | 
history of anti-colonial struggle as Africa year. This 
continent, perhaps the most significant of all the con- 
tinents, has an immeasurable capacity of absorbing 
technical aid and political assistance from Europe, 
which still reigns supreme on both counts. But the 
interested parties should not be blind to the tremen- 
dous events at present goint on in Europe, which might 
plunge the whole world into catastrophe. We cannot 
possibly be oblivious to that menacing problem. The 
neutral powers should realise that there can be no 
compromise on the freedom of the African people, but 
it should also have a care that the existing freedom 


elsewhere is not compromised either. 


stalling the application of this right for some time; 
that through the attempted invasion of Cuba and the 
aggression on Bizerta a direct attack was made against 
this right and that through measures of genocide at- 
tempts are being made to prevent the people of 
Angola, South and South-West Africa to demand the 
application of the right to self-determination — does 
not minimize the degree of its affirmation. Even of- 
ficial France has been compelled to proclaim, at least 
in words, the right of the people of Algeria to self- 
determination, including their right to a sovereign 
state. These examples are merely a reflection of the 
last, desperate convulsions of colonialism. The firm 
conviction of mankind of the need for complete re-. 
cognition of the right to self-determination and for 
the liquidation of colonialism was fully expressed at 
the Belgrade Conference of Heads of State or Govern- 
ment of Non-Aligned Countries, at which one of the 
chief items on the agenda was “the respect of the 
right of peoples and nations to self-determination, the 
struggle against imperialism, and the liquidation of 
colonialism and neo-colonialism”. 

The proclamation of formal independence and 
sovereignty is merely the initial step in the exercise 
of the right to self-determination: a step that creates 
conditions for the essential and continuous application 
of this right. The next stage in the evolution of this 
right is the struggle of the new national states for 
the eradication of the remains of colonialism, for 
economic consolidation and for economic independ- 
ence, i.e, the material basis of sovereignty and political 
independence, without which the right to self-deter- 
mination is a mere fiction. Political independence is 
simply a sine qua non for the implementation of self- 
determination. 


ating 


The former colonial states and countries witha 
well-developed industrial capital are exerting their 
maximum efforts to safeguard their influence and 
sources of profit. Different forms of economic pene- 
ration and domination in the new national states are 
the chief and most frequent manifestations of neo- 
-olonialism. Middle East petroleum, the rich ore de- 
posits of the Congo, the several milliard dollar in- 
vestments in Cuba ,the natural resources of Algeria 
and the Sahara — these are the chief reasons for the 
violation of the right to self-determination. The coloni- 
al powers, after having long obstructed the develop- 
ment of their colonies, their political and economic 
emancipation, and the training of their own national 
personnel, are sometimes inclined to grant formal in- 
dependence — but only in order to ensure new forms 
of exploitation of the countries concerned. What the 
colonial powers are capable of doing when the sword 
of the liberation struggle in the colonies is turned 
against their interests, i.e., against the economic posi- 
tions of the colonial powers and foreign capital, is 
illustrated by the example of Suez and the British- 
French-Israeli war against Egypt; the attempted in- 
vasion of Cuba; the tragic struggle of the Congolese 
people, and many others. 

It is the conflict between these two tendencies 
that marks this new stage in the struggle for the re- 
cognition of the right to economic sefl-determination, 
as an essential and integral part of the right to self- 
determination. 

Aware of the importance of this aspect of the right 
to self-determination, the United Nations General 
Assembly, on December 12, 1958, during its 13th 
regular meeting, passed a resolution on the founda- 
tion of the United Nations Commission for the per- 
manent sovereignty of peoples and nations over their 
natural riches and resources.1 Since then the Com- 
mission has held three meetings, and has proposed 
four draft resolutions to be considered at the 16th 
regular meeting of the United Nations General As- 
semby. At the request of the Commission, the United 
Nations Secretariat has worked out an exhaustive 
study of the facts, with many useful data, although 
it is doubtful whether it is complete. 


It is important to recall the eight principles on 
the sovereign rights of peoples and nations over their 
natural riches and resources; in fact, the eight princi- 
ples of the right to economic self-determination con- 
tained in the first draft resolution: 


I. The right of peoples and nations to permanent 
sovereignty over their natural riches and resources 
must be exercized in the interests of the prosperity of 
the people of the country concerned; 


Il. The exploitation, development and disposal of 
these resources, as well as the import of foreign capital 
required for these purposes, must be carried out in 
compliance with the rules and conditions which the 
peoples and nations freely consider to be necessary 
as regards the permission, restriction, or prohibition 
of such activity;° 


Commission is composed of nine members: 
Chile, Guatemala, Holland, the Philip- 
the Soviet Union ,the U.A.R. and the 


1) The 
Afghanistan, 
pines, Sweden, 
United States. 
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Ill. In instances where permission has been grant- 
ed, the approved provisions, the national legislation 
in force, and international law will be applied as 
regards imported capital and the profit on this capital. 
The profit earned must be divided in proportions freely 
agreed upon, in every case, between the investor and 
the recipient state, while strict care must be taken 
that the sovereignty of the state concerned over its 
natural riches and resources is not impaired on any 
pretext. 

IV. Nationalization, expropriation or requisition 
must be based on grounds or reasons of public benefit, 
security and national interests which are recognized as 
being beyond purely individual or private, national or 
foreign interests. In such cases, the owner will be 
granted corresponding compensation in conformity 
with the valid rules of the state which is carrying out 
such a measure, and which is exercising its sovereign 
right in accordance with international law. In any 
case where the question of compensation leads to a 
dispute, national jurisdiction will be resorted to. By 
agreement between the interested parties, the dispute 
can be settled either through arbitration or through 
international jurisdiction; 

V. The free and useful realization of sovereignty 
of peoples and nations over their natural riches and 
resources must be promoted by mutual respect of 
states on the basis of sovereign equality; 

VI. International co-operation to help the economic 
development of under-developed countries, in the 
form of private or of public investment of capital, 
technical assistance, and exchange of scientific in- 
formation, will be encouraged, in order to contribute, 
in every possible way, to the exercise of sovereignty 
over what was mentioned in the previous paragraph; 

VII. The violation of the right of peoples and 
nations to sovereignty over their natural riches and 
resources is in contradiction to the spirit and principles 
of the United Nations Charter, ‘and impedes the 
development of international co-operation and the pre- 
servation of peace; 

VIII. States and international organizations will 
strictly and conscientiously respect the sovereignty of 
peoples and nations over their natural riches and re- 
sources in accordance with the United Nations Charter 
and this Resolution. 

To sum up: the chief subject of the right to eco- 
nomic self-determination is the people of the state 
on whose territory the natural riches and resources 
are situated. The right to economic self-determination 
is a sovereign right based on the UN Charter and 
this Resolution. The violation of this right would con- 
stitute the gravest infringement of international law, 
for it is in contradiction with the spirit and principles 
of the UN Charter, the development of international 
co-operation, and the preservation of peace. The 
exercise of this right is carried out in conformity with 
and through the promotion of mutual respect of states 
on the basis of sovereign equality: peoples and nations 
exercise this right through free regulation of the ex- 
ploitation, development and management of their 
natural riches and resources, as well as through the 
import of foreign capital, in the manner formulated 
in the permission granted, valid national legislation, 
and international law. 
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One of the components of the right to economic 
self-determination is the right to nationalization, ex- 
propriation or requisition, when this is dictated by 
reasons of public need, security or other higher national 
interests which are beyond individual or private in- 
terests, national or foreign. The party exercizing the 
right to economic self-determination is obliged to pay 
corresponding compensation to the owner, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the state which is effecting 
such a measure, and with international law. 

In the exercise of the sovereign right of passing 
measures of nationalization or expropriation, the basic 
reason for many grave international disputes is related 
to the question as to what is compensation. What kind 
of compensation is the expropriated concessionnaire 
entitled to? Can one speak of acquired rights? Does 
compensation mean the right to indemnification of 
what the concessionnaire has invested, or the right 
to indemnification for the value of the lost conces- 
sion? Further: does compensation include the profit 
which the concessionaire earned at the beginning or 
the profit he derived later. These are all acute 
problems of the struggle for the elimination of the 
remnants of colonialism. 


These, indeed, are matters which must.be solved 
within the framework of international law. Their 
solution, however, should be based on the new princ- 
iples of international law, which include the right to 
self-determination: that is, the right to economic self- 
determination; and not on the basis of outworn and 
outdated principles such as that of acquired rights. 


It is a generally accepted doctrine in contemporary 
international law that the courts of one state have no 
right to decide on sovereign acts by other states (De 
Jure Imperii, or the Act of State Doctrine). The right 
to economic self-determination is today being violated 
by attempts to revise this doctrine: it is asserted that 
international law provides for full and undelayed trans- 
ferable compensation; if the method and percentage 
of compensation are regulated otherwise by national 
legislation, this is said to be in contradiction with in- 
ternational law and need not be respected. In other 
words, a court in the United States could confiscate 
the property of a given state and pay as compensation 
of the expropriated property an amount which it 
considers appropriate. For this reason, the re-affirma- 
tion of this doctrine would certainly help to strengthen 
the right to economic self-determination. (Some United 
States courts have started to apply this measure to 
Cuban planes and ships). 


The relationship between the expropriated con- 
cessionnaire and the former colony, now a sovereign 
state, cannot be solved in the same manner as re- 
lations between concessionaires whose rights have 
emerged as the result of free negotiations with a 
sovereign state. In the first instance, many concessions 
were bought at ridiculously low prices or were ob- 
tained free of charge from the colonizers; they con- 
stituted a legal form of exploitation of the colonies. 
It is evident that there can be no question in such 
a case of formal rights to full compensation which, in 
principle, could be justified in other cases. 


Furthermore, when discussing the question of 
compensation, it is not exclusively that of a private 
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legal relationship. The thesis opposed to the im-. 


perialist-capitalist circles is that the relationship in-_ 
volved is between two national economies. It is not — 


only a matter of investments and the income and 
profit of the private investor, but of the profit which 
the investor’s national state derives by way of taxes, 
customs, the import of raw materials, the placing of 
capital, etc. Most of this has already been sanctioned 
by the international practice of concluding global agree- 
ments for nationalized property, ie., determining the 
global amount of compensation between the state 
which has effected the nationalization and the state 
whose subject the investor is. On the other hand, there 
is an increasing number of examples in which the in- 
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vestor’s national state engages in the conclusion of — 


public legal contracts with a view to protecting private 
capital, so that if a basic dispute occurs it resorts to 
the theory of substitution, and appears in the dispute 
as the protector of the legal person who is its national, 
thus instituting a dispute according to international 
public law. Any advance towards the affirmation of 
a single legal element in the settlement of this question 
contributes to the consolidation of the right to eco- 
nomic self-determination. 

The inclusion of the question of the sovereign 
rights of peoples and nations over their natural riches 
and resources marks a new stage in the evolution of 
the right to self-determination. The industrially de- 
veloped countries and the colonial powers have been 
forced to agree that this question should be consider- 
ed. The work of the Commission on a permanent 
basis will constitute yet another contribution towards 
the improvement of relations towards the under- 
developed countries and the removal of the remnants of 
colonialism. It should be stated, however, that the 
right to economic self-determination as formulated in 
these draft resolutions disregards many crucial points, 
and is therefore incomplete. 

In view of all this, the countries which took part 
in the Belgrade Conference will undoubtedly support 
the carrying into effect of these principles at the 
regular annual meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


NEW TRENDS IN THE FINANCES OF UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


By Marian HUBENY 


T IS estimated that a sum of 28 billion dollars 

was spent on the public international fi- 
nancing of the underdeveloped countries from 1946 
to 1959. The international financing of insufficiently 
developed areas assumed significant proportions in 
the postwar period, both in the funds set aside for 
the purpose, and in the number of countries to 
which assistance was given. This has now become 
an essential factor in maintaining some kind of 
balance in the world economy. Its significance is 
by no means to be ignored in the last few years 
either the more so since payments relations between 
the underdeveloped countries and other states rose 
last year, principally on account of the increasing 
deficit in the foreign trade of these countries, which 
is covered by short-term loans. In the last few 
years, some underdeveloped countries were forced 
to draw on their small gold and foreign currency 
reserves, while others found it necessary to de- 
valuate their currencies, while yet others introduced 
various trade restrictions, controis, etc. As a result 
of all this, there is now a great deal of uncertainty 
as regards the future development of the world 
economy. In other words, a lasting balance wou'd 
necessitate further improvements in the mechanism 
of international financing, because there exist 
powerful factors which succeed, if not in prevent- 
ing, at least in retarding such improvements. 

The system of international financing can attain 
its aim only if the intention and conditions under 
which funds are granted make a contribution to 
the economic development of the underdeveloped 
countries. We can safely say that, so far, international 
financing has not achieved this aim. First of all, 
it has been under the strong influence of bloc 
conflicts, and this has prevented it from assuming 
the forms which would make it an effective instru- 
ment in the economic development of the insuffi- 
ciently developed countries. The efforts which 
representatives of these countries have been making 
in this respect in various international organizations 
have not produced the desired results. International 
financing remains coloured by bloc politics and is 
still influenced by the specific aims of the two 
blocs. Therefore, the share of international insti- 
tutions in the public financing of the insufficiently 
developed countries remains at a very low level, 
and the methods used by these institutions are not 


being adapted to the needs of the underdeveloped ' 


countries rapidly enough. Of the 28 billion dollars 
mentioned, only about 10.5 percent were provided 
oy international institutions. In the 1958/59 fiscal 
year, this share rose to 13.5 percent, which is a very 
modest proportion of the total international fi- 
jancing, the more so as this total amount does not 
mclude private capital investments. Furthermore, 


lifficulties have been encountered in applying 
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methods of financing which would better  cor- 
1espond to the different phases and needs of the 
pens development of the underdeveloped coun- . 
ries. 

This bloc influence on international financing is, 
primarily, reflected through the distribution of 
funds. An analysis of public international economic 
assistance which was granted to 44 countries in the 
ate: year shows the following distribution 
of funds. 
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I 16 countries with 
per capita national 
income below 100 
dollars 2,173.4 703.3 3.1 
II 17 countries with 
per capita national 
income from 100 : 
to 200 dollars 920.4 159.2 4.7 
III 11 countries with 
per capita national 
income over 200 
dollars 


695.5 94.5 7.4 


We are not so much concerned with the fact 
that the amount of per capita assistance received 
by the third category of countries is more than 
twice as great as that received by the countries in 
the first category, as with the fact that, in each 
category, there are countries which received assistance 
ten times as great than the average. In the first 
category, the top places on the list are occupied by 
Jordan with 68.1, and Korea with 28.6 dollars of 
per capita assistance; the second by Libya with 
50.2, and Formosa with 17.5 dollars; and _ the 
third by Israel with 46.8, and Lebanon with 27.4. 
These great differences in the assistance granted 
to individual countries are due to political and not 
to economic considerations. 

This political discrimination in granting economic 
assistance is also reflected in thesetting up of some 
regional financing institutions for the financing of 
underdeveloped countries or areas. If we leave aside 
the system of financing which Great Britain has 
developed within the Commonwealth, under which 
90 percent of all assistance granted by Britain goes 
to the Commonwealth countries, there are still two 
such financial institutions which have been active 
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Senate Foreign Relations 


Since this form of financing was 
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for a few years now. One of these institutions was 
formed by the EEC countries and the other by the 
Organization of American States. Under the Rome 
agreement, the EEC countries were to contribute 
581 million dollars to the “Fund for European De- 
velopment” in five years’ time. In 1958 and 1959, 
they contributed to this fund a sum of about 130 
million dollars and anadditional fund of 108 million 
dollars was granted in the form of grants-in-aid. 
The “Fund for European Development” and the 
“European Investment Bank” are to be the main 
financiers of the associate members of EEC, princi- 


pally African states. As an organization, EEC has a 


political character, and may be expected that the 
policy of its financing institutions will be to serve 
definite political aims. 

If some institutions were formed at the request 
of the underdeveloped countries in the past, their 


resources were too small, so that their operations 
were greatly restricted. Various bilateral forms of 


financing, however, have had a greater ability of 
adapting themselves to concrete needs. In _ this 


respect, it must be emphasized that the approval 


of the new American assistance programme by the 
Committee marked a 
turning point in America’s policy of assistance. This 
is reflected, not only in the increased programme 
of assistance, but also through the authorization of 


the American President to loan a sum of 7.3 billion 


dollars from the State treasury in the next five years 
in order to grant assistance for economic develop- 


' ment-abroad, under specific conditions. In this way, 


American assistance, which has so far been granted 
on an annual basis, has acquired a long-term cha- 
racter which corresponds to the interests of the 


_ beneficiary countries, for they will now be able to 


reckon on this assistance in drawing up their plans 
of development, which usuaily cover periods of 
several years. In this respect, the formation of the 
“Development Loan Fund” some years ago repre- 
sented a step forward in the adaptation of Ame- 
rica’s assistance policy to the concrete needs and 
conditions of the underdeveloped countries, because 
the Fund began to grant long-term loans, which 
were first to be repaid in the national currencies 
of the recipient countries, and later in dollars at 


_ very low rates of interest, or without interest at 


all. The “Development Loan Fund” was particularly 
active in the second half of 1960, and by the end 
of that year it had granted loans amounting to 1.84 
billion dollars, more than one half of which went 
to South American and Southeast Asian countries. 
As regards the insufficiently developed countries, 
this category of assistance includes the sales of 
agricultural surpluses which are, as a rule, paid in 
national currencies over a long period. This form 
of assistance is justified by the fact that agriculture 
regularly lags behind in a rising economy, so that 


' the marketing of such products reduces the infla- 


tionary pressure which is an inevitable phenomenon. 
introduced in 
1954, the annual value of the agricultural surpluses 
sold ranged from 1.3 billion dollars in 1958/59 to 
nearly 2 billion dollars in the 1956/57 fiscal’ year. 
In 1960/61 25 percent more agricultural surpluses 
will be sold than in the previous year. 


The most significant phenomenon in international 
financing is the method of financing the Indian 
third five-year plan of economic development. 
Since 1958, a group of countries agreed to assist 
India in overcoming her difficulties in international 
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payments relations, which were to be the result — 
of the intensive developments under the five-year 
plan. It was shown that, for the implementation of 
her third five-year plan (1961—1966), India would — 
have to secure 5.5 billion dollars from foreign coun- 
tries. This deficit was to be partially covered by 
the inflow of private capital, and partly by loans 
from socialist countries. But this was far from being: 
sufficient, so that an additional sum of 4.4 billion 
dollars had to be found. Following an American 
proposal, an agreement was reached between the 
international financing institution — the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Association for Development 
— and a group of countries which agreed to assist 
India (United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Western Germany and Japan), under which they 
undertook to provide 2,225 million dollars for the . 
financing of the first year of the five-year plan. In 
addition to this, Western Germany is to _ grant 
another 61 million dollars from 1963/64 to 1965/66. 
In this way, the financial resources for the first 
two years of the third five-year plan will be ensured,. 
and India will be able to order the installations and 
equipment for some planned projects ahead of 
schedule. As announced, all these funds will be 
granted in the form of a long-term loan at a 3 per- 
cent interest rate. It appears that the agreement on | 
the loan stipulates that India should purchase all 
installations in the countries which are the parties 
to the arrangement. In addition to this, 1.3 billion 
dollars’ worth of American agricultural surpluses | 
will be delivered to India. 


A similar agreement has been concluded with — 
Pakistan. The same countries and institutions have | 
agreed to finance the Pakistani second five-year 
plan of economic development, which began to be 
implemented in July 1960 with an available sum of 
550 million dollars; 230 million dollars were spent 
in the year, so that 320 million remain for this 
year. The said countries and institutions are to hold 
a meeting soon to decide on the scope and character 


of their assistance for the second and third year 
of the plan. 


Under force of necessity, the system of interna- 
tional financing is discarding old forms and methods 
of work, and adapting itself to the conditions in 
which the underdeveloped countries are promoting 
their economic development. Naturally, this policy 
has also been influenced by the methods used by 
socialist countries in financing the economic deve- 
lopment of those countries which — in view of 
their interests in international relations — seem to 
be most significant. One of the very important new 
trends is indicated by the news that the Soviet 
Union is ready to finance private Indian companies. 
Twelve-year loans, granted at a 2.5 percent interest 
rate, would be used to purchase industrial instal- 
lations and machinery in the Soviet Union. In this 
way the area of the race in the field of international 
financing is being enlarged. But many examples 
show that, in spite of some new forms in interna- 
tional financing which are more acceptable to the 
underdeveloped countries, the whole system of in- 
ternational financing continues to be developed 
under the influence of the blocs, and of the relations 
within and between them. It is this bloc division 
that has prevented the development of a real and 
effective international mechanism for the financing 
of the economic development of the underdevelo 

countries and areas. 
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Yugoinvest 


YUGOINVEST United Builders, Contractors and 
Engineers include nineteen leading Yugoslav economic 
organizations for the following special fields: 


— all kinds of technical, engineering and economic 
studies and investigations; 


— geological, mineralogical, hydrologic and civil en- 
gineering surveys; 


— soil reinforcement of all types of terrains; 


— all kinds of designs for architectural and building 
construction, civil and hydraulic engineering pro- 
jects, and the planning of various technological 
processes; 


— the execution of various civil engineering projects, 
including roads, aerodromes, viaducts, railway lines, 
harbours and shipyards; 


— the execution of hydraulic engineering projects, 
such as hydro-electric power plants, dams, drainage 
and irrigation canals; 


— the carrying out of all kinds of irrigation and soil 
reclamation projects; 


— the construction of all types of public buildings, 
settlements, hotels, hospitals, schools, cinemas, 
theatres, military establishments, halls etc., as well 
as of various industrial projects, including silos, 
refrigeration plants, warehouses, sheds, garades etc.; 
the study and investigation of the exploitation of 
mines and the technology of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals and non-metallic minerals; 


the delivery of complete machine construction and 
metal manifacturing plants. 


The members of YUGOINVEST have participated 
in the execution of seven reinforced concrete bridges 
near Reshadi on the Nixsar river, and of five bridges 
in the surroundings of Istanbul, where they also erected 
the building of the Insurance Company in the Taxim 
square, part of the National Opera, a hotel, the yacht- 
ing club on the Bosphorus, and a number of dwelling 
houses. They drew up the engineering project of the 
sports stadium in Beirut, carried out investigations of 
harbour flooding on the H. E. GUYRANVALA water- 
pipe system in Pakistan, and tested by modern meth- 
ods the strength of the waves and the stability of 
the port of MINET EL BEIDA in Syria, as well as 
the stability of the breakwater and the granulation 
of its material for the port of ASSAB in ETHIOPIA. 
YUGOINVEST is now working on the construction of 
the KARAUN dam and the MARABI tunnel and 
galleries, as part of the well-known Litani project in 
the Lebanon. Its members are also carrying out the 
construction and equipment of the shipyard at Akyab 
in Burma and the enbankments near Calcutta in India; 
and they are working on the plan of the radio station 
of Addis Ababa in Ethiopia. 


The work of YUGOINVEST is controlled by its 
Board of Management, made up of representatives 
elected in the associated member-organizations. The 
members of YUGOINVEST decide on all business 
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UNITED BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS AND 
ENGINEERS 


engagements. They fix the prices and financial terms 
of transactions, furnish all kinds of guarantees through 
the Yugoslav Bank for Foreign Trades, etc. , 


YUGOINVEST is not the agent but the direct 
authorized representative of its members, and as such 
it concludes contracts in its own name and undertakes 
all liabilities. $ 


YUGOINVEST alone represents the interests of its 
members and the responsibility for YUGOINVEST’s 
work is shared by all of them. 


The members of YUGOINVEST are: 
In Belgrade: 


PARTIZANSKI PUT: for civil engineering work, 
RAD: for building construction, 


JANKO LISJAK: for plumbing, water supply, drainage, 
air-conditioning and central heating, 


JUGOPROJEKT, STADION and SRBIJA—PROJEKT: 
engeneering designers and consultants or all kinds 
of projects, 


INVEST—IMPORT: export and import organization 
which through its cooperation with the leading ma- 
chine building factories , secures complete equipment 
for projects of all types, 


SVETLOST: for the high and low tension installa- 
tions. 
JAROSLAV CERNI: scientific research institute, 


POBEDA: enterprise for pre-fabricated construction 
and installation works, 


IVAN MILUTINOVIC: for waterways, ‘ 
ZELEZNICKO GRADEVINSKO PREDUZECE: for the 
construction of all kinds of railways and roads, 


MORAVA: which supplies ornamental stone and mar- 
ble from its own quarries. 


In Sarajevo: 

HIDROGRADNJA: for various hydraulic engineering 
projects, 

GEOISTRAGA: for prospecting and soil reinforcement 
projects. 


In Zagreb: 


ELEKTROSOND: for research work and soil investi- 
gation. 


In Split: 

OBALA: engineering organization for various kinds 
of projects. 

MELIORACIE: for soil reinforcement and irrigation 
projects . 


In Rijeka: 
RIJEKA—PROJEKT: engineering organization for all 


kinds of projects. f 
WRITE TO YUGOINVEST UNITED BUILDERS, 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS, P. O. B. 804, 
BELGRADE. 
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YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


THE COMMAND AND MESSAGE OF OUR REVOLUTION 


By Dobrica COSIC 


AVING BEEN invited to take part in the 
jubiliee of our Revolution, I arrived at the 
Congress with this task in mind, bringing with me, 


- with some subjective motives, my fear of the two 


kinds of implication which have been made in recent 
years in connection with the Revolution. Some add 
their own age to that of the Revolution, making it 
older and patriarchally inviolable, only worthy of 
all honourr and respect; historically pensioning it off 
by this traditionalist adoration. Others disregard the 
Revolution’s historical period of action, considering it 
as their own coeval; they ignore its experience, ideas 
and power, and underrate its responsibility for life 
and the future, in their childish intimacy with it. But 
the problem today is to think in a revolutionary way 
of the Revolution and of its consequences. 

The Revolution is victorious but its victories do 
not give us the right to forget dialectics or to gloat 
over our petty blessings of the living standard, loyally 
shutting our eyes to the fact that the present is res- 
ponsible for the future, which is trapped in a network 
of incertitude. The spirit of revolution, as a conscious 
self-determination to create history, and to make it 
part of collectively organized and ceaseless change in 
the existing world, calls for consistency towards the 
intellectually and morally most inspired premise of 
dialectics: no world is such that it does not deserve to 
be revolutionized and changed into a higher human 
aspect. The assessment of progress by methods of 
simple comparison, inferior compensations at the cost 
of history, the solidarity of citizens with the political 
acts of their authorities, ambitious and controversial 
polemics about the shortcomings of our society and 
ourselves are, at this juncture, less important than the 
analysis of our intellectual and moral relations with 
the Revolution. The question is: What are we now? 
This question can be answered either truly or not at 
all. Literary notions and literary truths do not bind 
society to follow them or to carry them into practice, 
but society impels us to estimate them critically and 
ruthlessly. I shall not place freedom on the first plane 
of objective values, for it loses some of its importance 
as soon as one possesses it, and when there is plenty 
of it there is no need to emphasize it, for then it 
gives the creator the right to disparage it in the name 
of a higher level and a greater amount of freedom. 
If we do not use our own powers for the creation 
and the understanding of freedom, we deprive ourselves 
of the sense of creation and of the most valuable 
human enthusiasm: to act in a revolutionary spirit 
we must confine ourselves to the scope and the 
postulates of the Revolution. Protests, disappointments, 
and denials from the trenches and brambles of history 
can hardly answer revolutionary or humanistic pur- 
poses. Through their long use and abuse, many ideas, 
creeds and slogans of man’s struggle have lost not 
only of their echo but of the nobility of their motives. 
I shouhd say that the most tragic and far-reaching 
defeats of some of the ideals and ideas of our epoch 
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are not the work of their enemies but of their prota- — 


gonists and followers. 


The Humanist Consequences of the Yugoslav 
Socialist Revolution 


The essential humanist consequence of our Socia- 
list Revolution is that the scope of creation and affir- 
mation is expanded beyond its national geographical 
areas and social systems. One of the most significant 
cultural consequences of Yugoslav social progress is 
its increased ideological responsibility before the con- 
temporary world. 

Crouched for centuries at the bottom of European 
civilization, in its dens and darkness, driven there in 
its name, but now set on our feet by the Revolution, 
we have made our appearance confidently and per- 
severingly on the scene and in the arena of the world, 
to present ourselves, and to prove our claims. Our 
vindication is exclusively humanist, moral and ideolo- 
gical, and for the common cause of humanity. The 
bourgeois world and the world of big numbers cannot 
reconcile themselves to the fact that a new political 
culture is in the making: a new social formation, a 
new approach to the crucial problems of the contem- 
porary world. It will take states, governments, parties 
and ideologies with historical and dollar-backed rights, 
hegemonic traditions and the obsession of atomic 
omnipotence, a long time to understand that human 
creative genius is not the monopoly of large, old, 
wealthy or traditional societies or nations. This fact is 
not demoralizing for the simple reason that struggles 
for progress are always unequal, and to struggle 
consciously against death is a purely human privilege. 
This internationalist and all-humanist engagement and 
achievement, this titanic passion for and approach to 
the vital problems of our days: problems of the freedom 
and existence of the world, has far-reaching conse- 
quences for the ideological structure of Yugoslav na- 
tional cultures and their place in the life and mind 
of this generation. Have we got beyond local and 
provincial horizontals, have we taken on the rights 
and obligations of the constellation in the sphere of 
ideas in the same measure as we have identified our- 
selves aesthetically and subjectively with the social 
significance and ideological activity of our Revolution? 
I have no right to answer in the negative, and even 
a hesitating affirmative would assume a propagandist 
character. Let us confine ourselves to the panorama 
of events and processes. 

Socialist progress has laid the foundations of a 
new society. We have essentially reconstructed our 
days, our landscapes, our nights: we have illumined 


our Balkan darkness with urban lights, we are freeing - 


ourselves from the fatalism of blood and soil; we are 
less devoted, if at all, to our ancestors; we are re-as- 
sessing history and are witnessing the death of many 


myths and truths; we are making determined claims 


on the future. The industrial revolution is consuming 


by fire the tedium, silence and resignation of our poor 
country. The state is being transformed into a socialist 
society, and the centralized political system into com- 
munal communities ; the revolutionary dictatorship is 
becoming a direct social democracy; the state and 
bureaucratic administration is being turned into social 
self-management; and hired labour is becoming free 
human work. All the classrooms are crowded; new 
universities are being opened, and factories, and people 
are going to school and to the cinema. In the condi- 
tions of national freedom, cultural life is based on 
new institutions and new contents. The old hierarchy 
of values in social and ethical relations is collapsing; 
new ethical standards are being set up, with difficulty 
or spontaneously; they are only relative, for they are 
still predominantly subjective and formed a priori. This 
is a time of incessant evaluation and revaluation, a 
time of mass achievements in the domain of economic 
and social relations, a time of insatiable desires, a time 
of experts called forth by the current economic situa- 
tion, a time of improvisation, a time of ambitious 
earning, a time of sports and light reading. A rustic 
country is entering civilization. Art has become more 
necessary than ever to society, but actually it has lost 
something of its importance, especially regarding the 
national literature. 


Responsibilities and Opportunities for our Literature 


The consequences of freedom and democratization 
to literature and the arts are unforseeable and may not 
always be favourable, and the yearning after the old 
times is not mere romanticism. Romantic resistance to 
technical civilization and the new hierarchy of social 
values, and romantic despair at the collapse of Chri- 
stian and patriarchal ethics, are perhaps the most 
frequent features of the reactionary approach to history 
in our intellectual undercurrents. Leaving aside the 
co-ordinators of centralized economy and bureaucracy, 
cultural creative genius has obtained freedom but lost 
many special rights and privileges and, along with 
them, certain socialist attributes. Of their own will 
the arts have gone half-way to meet the consumers; 
the consequence is often accommodation to the level 
of low and petty desires. This aspect of the democrati- 
zation of culture may mean, not only in the Yugoslav 
case, the triumph of mediocrity. Slender talents, con- 
fronted with the decisive influence of the market, are 
condemned to failure: the market has no interest in 
subjective visions, and a certain aspect of brilliant gifts 
has never been a matter of market conjuncture, but 
such fortunate persons are consoled by the future and 
have no right to grumble against the consequences of 
freedom or its economic laws. The proportions of 
investment in culture, however, have been lost at the 
cost of its elementary aspect: In the cultural policy, 
along with its basic progressive orientation, two extre- 
mes are manifest: upstart megalomania and a sur- 
render to haphazard influences. The contingence of 
primitive ways and the dinar is establishing its own 
hierarchy of values, while the organs of social self-ma- 
nagement are not yet ideologically effective. Our 
resistence to the tendency to commercialize cultural 
values and to make this commercial aspect the deci- 
sive criterium of relations between art and society 
means not only creating more stimulative social condi- 
tions for the development of art but resistance to 
haphazard influences which destroy certain basic soci- 
alist principles and the scale of social values. 

Some of us immediately interpreted the freedom 
of creation as an opportunity to go back twenty 
years or more. This return was spontaneous and was 
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long regarded as progress in our aesthetic conception. 
In a way it is. We continued to entrench ourselves 
perseveringly in our privacy. We turned up our col- 
lars to the bustle of life around us, and remained on the 
pavement or in places sheltered from the wind. Our 
occasional entrance into the heart of events did not 
result in deeds. We betrayed less and less the sponta- 
neity of our inspiration, and the history of our days 
did not gain in importance. And the reason we are 
being read less and less is not merely that books are 
too expensive. 

The progress is tremendous considering that it 
hardly ever happens today that political authorities on 
various levels treat society according to the yardstick 
of “right” and “wrong”. But along with the vanishing 
of the ideologic monopoly and the democratization of 
the right to truth, care for truth should also be demo- 
cratized. In my opinion it is here that our literature 
has not kept faith with itself or with society. This is 
a development of incalculable consequences for our 
contemporary conscience and our name among contem- 
poraries. Political practice, as the highest creative com- 
pass of our revolution, even at its present level, will 
not suffer ideological inconsistency or arbitrary ways 
in the social ambitions of literature in these stormy 
and uncertain times, the less so as the revolution and 
the socialist system are sometimes declared to be the 
cause of our limited and low creative scope and of our 
defeats, on account of which we assume a supercilious 
and indifferent attitude towards the vital problems of 
society. An these times, the stressing of civil loyalty 
is not a virtue: loyalty is an aspect of passivity. 

The complex of feeling ashamed of existing and 
eternal social and human imperfections is one of the 
dominants of revolutionary and political mentality. Its 
roots are in the illusion of the revolutionist that by 
the mere act of destroying the bourgeois system in 
society the new social realities will be freed from all 
the evils against which the Revolution has struggled, 
But this implies subjectivity in dealing with the fac- 
tors of social development and the ignoring of the 
factors of time, condition and level. These illusions and 
this subjective approach, whose moral force can lead 
to heroism and exploits, and to supreme moral achieve- 
ments of man, are, once the arms are laid aside, often 
changed into a denial of themselves: a violation of 
life, conservatism, and hypocrisy. “We are people of 
a special kind” is one of the most widespread slogans 
and at the same time one of the most tragic of our 
epoch. Though inspiring and effective as propaganda in 
the period of decisive battles, this slogan becomes in 
time of peace, not only a psychological and moral 
inducement to betray socialist principles, but'a motive 
for political insincerity and anti-democratic action. I 
believe that literature has the opportunity and the 
means to free, in this generation and in the coming 
ones, the ideological profile of the man of the socialist 
revolution from essentially religious and _ sectarian 
moral standards, from an anti-materialist and anti- 
Marxist premise of man’s social conscience. I think 
it is revolutionary to overcome this complex of superi- 
ority, which is often merely a fictitious and illusory 
compensation. It is revolutionary, I think, to huma- 
nize the relationship between the revolutionary indi- 
vidual and the collective mass, to free human rela- 
tions from hypocrisy and false vanguardism, to bring 
human realities nearer to the ideals of protagonists, 
stripped of mythical features; and to unite the people 
on the basis of truth in action for incessant and 
progressive changes in the world. It is for understan- 
dable historical reasons that, in our political mentality, 
this manifestation of superiority and inviolability is 


not propitious to weakly literary thought or lukewarm 
engagement. This feature of our time belongs to the 
character of the collective conscience. Developments 
are encouraging it: the national and social interests, 
in many circumstances and for many reasons, call for 
a feeling of political self-confidence and _ self-aware- 
ness. But the problem is, not to lose a sense of pro- 
portion, for in that case social democratic and ethical 
norms can hardly be effectively estabished. As is 
known, the alienation of society from contemporary 
aspects is often demoralizing, while the cultivation of 
revolutionary self-criticism and revolutionary criticism 
of the world is the achievement of the creative condi- 
tion of our society. The teaching of virtues is the most 
ungratifying business of literature, but indifference to 
man in society and to man’s social problems leads to 
its disaggregation. 

The anti-Stalinist revolt and the anti-dogmatic 
trend since 1948 have undoubtedly led us to authentic 
aesthetics, to new domains of creative activity, and to 
new impulses of world culture. We have freed ourselves 
from many aspects of ideological sectarianism in the 
national cultures, and towards the cultures of the 
Western world. But the resistance to Stalinist hege- 
mony has impaired our humanistic curiosity about 
contemporary life and the cultural activity of the peo- 
ples that are building socialist society..To the Eastern 
dogmatism we replied with a unanimous anti-dogma- 
tism which has undisciplined and emotional ele- 
ments. Whatever the conceptions we cannot adopt, 
whatever spirit officially dominates cultural life in the 
Soviet Union and in the countries of the socialist 
camp, these countries are creating values of universal 
world importance; they are offering comprehensive 
knowledge and experience, and carrying a tremendous 
potential of energy, which will be turned into 
undreamt-of creative intensity in culture and the arts 
in the near future. If we do not show more curiosity 
and more critical interest in cultural, social and ideolo- 
gical trends in the countries with socialist systems, I 
am afraid that our humanist horizon will be narrowed 
and we shall, without reason, renounce many waluable 
impulses for our structure, and in this way show a 
lack of historical perspective and far-sightedness. 

There are other inconsistencies apparent in our 
antidogmatism. A certain uncritical attitude and ele- 
ments of an inferiority complex in connection with 
some aspects of the culture of bourgeois civilization 
have become more or less legalized. In the first place, 
I have in mind the mass consumers’ and comercial 
productions which glut our shop-windows and jour- 
nals, and the literary “fashion shows” in our essays 
and other aesthetic preoccupations. 

In recent years our literature has begun to show 
a tendency to impute to the revolution and the revo- 
lutionaries a guilt complex. In most cases, this is not 
done today in the name of concrete humanism but in 
that of the Cristian ghosts who were burnt for the 
sake of all courageous people and for the European 
future in the crematories of Dachau, together with 
those unhappy creatures who believed somehow in the 
Christian conscience. 

All this and many other things, which are certainly 
more important and better perceived, and which ail 
of us could point out as shortcomings of literature 
towards the Revolution in a self-critical monologue 
from this tribune, are, above all, a proof that our Re- 
volution is being achieved in a socialist way and is no 
longer only a sublime idea. And this is also a proof 
that our national literature is becoming dissatisfied 
with itself, which is the surest mark of its coming to 
maturity and of its power. 
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The Communist Denial of Reality Impels us to Create 


If we would formulate for ourselves, for the friends: 
of literature, and for those who read our works, our 
revolutionary philosophy and faith, it is faith in the 
great, unachieved ideal of the revolution: faith in com- 
munism. For this is the ultimate social and human 
meaning of our revolutionary struggles and engage- 
ment. If the communist ideals have seemingly become 
distant to the man of today, especially owing to certain 
betrayals by their protagonists, this has only made 
them still more indispensable for our vision of the 
future of mankind. This world is fraught with death 
and incertitude. Nihilistic negation cannot but perpe- 
tuate it, for it deprives us of a choice of prospect and 
of the meaning of action. The communist denial of 
this impels us to create. The communist ideals are 
ideals carrying the life-vision to mankind and the 
awareness that man should not cease to believe in his 
own power to transform this infernal, mighty and 
seething world. 

Today, when the bourgeoisie defines communism 
as the synonym for slavery and misery, and Lenin’s 
followers support it with slogans and technocratic con- 
cepts, and wish to identify it with a self-service 
establishment always relatively well-stocked — today, 
when it is so difficult to achieve communist ideals in 
this world and when contemporary life and contem- 
porary civilization are creating new problems and seek- 
ing new and different solutions and fresher and 
more inspiring visions than those of 1948 — it is more 
humanist than ever for us to struggle for communism. 
If we lose this enthusiasm, in spite of everything, 
through defeats and the illusion of human happiness, 
we shall lose the most significant aspect of our social 
and moral presence in the future. Prophecy is by no 
means an investment in the future, and propaganda 
is still less so. Let us decide for the revolutionary nega- 
tion of existing realities. We do not know what para- 
dise is, we do not belive in paradise, and we do wish 
the people to have a paradise. The struggle for com- 
munism is not to make picture post-cards for the fu- 
ture: it is the revolutionary negation of the world 
and of the spirit which wishes to be perfect and 
eternal without scruple and whatever the means. 

So I understand the command and message of the 
Yugoslav Revolution to us, its contemporaries and 
followers. 


This text of Dobrica Cosi¢ was read at the Sixth 
Congress of the Association of Yugoslav Writers 
in Sarajevo. 


Meetings and Talks 


OFFICIAL 


Koéa Popovié in New York. — Koéa Popovié, State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, left for New York at 
the head of the Yugoslav delegation to the sixteenth 
session of the UN General Assembly. 


Premier of Tanganyika in Yugoslavia. — Premier 
Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika stayed in Yugoslavia 
from September 24th to 29th as guest of the Yu- 
goslav government. After a visit to Belgrade, Mr. 


Nyerere toured Croatia and Slovenia. The delegation © 


of the two countries had talks on mutual coopera- 
tion. Mr. Nyerere was received by President Tito. 
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Polish Minister in Yugoslavia. — Mr. Tadeush Ga- 
linski, Polish Minister for Culture and Arts, visited 
Belgrade from September 6th to 10th, at the invi- 
tation of Krste Crvenkovski, Yugoslav Secretary for 
Education and Culture. The two ministers had talks 
on cooperation between Yugoslavia and Poland in 
the field of culture and the arts. 


Sudanese Minister of Communications in Yugoslavia. 
- Mr. Ahmed Maghdub el Bahari, Sudanese Mi- 
nister of Communications, visited Yugoslavia in the 
second half of September as guest of Svetislav Ste- 
fanovic, Yugoslav State Secretary for the Interior. 
Mr. el Bahari discussed with Yugoslav representa- 
tives possibilities for the improvement of cooperation 
between the two countries. 


Milentije Popovié in USA. Milentije Popovic, 
member of the Yugoslav Executive Council and Pre- 
sident of the Committee for Scientific Research Work, 
left for the United States on September 19th. He 
will inspect some scientific institutions there and 
have talks on scientific and technical cooperation 
between the two countries. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Yugoslav delegation to the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. — A delegation of the Yugo- 
slav Group of the Inter-parliamentary Union, headed 
by Veljko Vlahovicé, member of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, attended the 50th conference of this organi- 
sation, which was held in Brussels in mid-Sep- 


tember. 

Meeting of the International Monetary Fund. — A 
Yugoslav delegation, led by Nikola Minéev, Yu- 
goslav Secretary of Finance, attended the annual 


meeting of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, which was held in Vienna from Sep- 
tember 17th to 22nd. 


‘ 


TRADE UNIONS 


Polish. Trade Union officials in Belgrade. — A 
delegation of the Central Council of the Polish 
Trade Unions stayed in Yugoslavia from September 
14th to 19th at the invitation of the Central Council 
of the Yugoslav Trade Unions. The members of the 
delegation spent some time in Belgrade, and 
then toured a number of enterprises in Croatia and 
Slovenia. An agreement on the expansion of mu- 
tual cooperation was reached between _ Svetozar 
Vukmanovié and Ignacio Loge-Sovinski, Presidents 
of the Central Trade Union Councils of the two 
countries. 


African Trade Union officials in Belgrade. — The 
current visitors to Belgrade include Mr. Daniel Chi- 
sanga and Mr. George Ammin, Trade Union officials 
of Northern Rhodesia and Ghana respectively, who 
are studying the organisation and activities of the 
Yugoslav Trade Unions, as guests of its Central 
Council. 


Angolan leaders in Yugoslavia. — Mr. Mario de An- 
drade, leader of the People’s Liberation Movement 
of Angola, visited Belgrade during September. He 
gave some lectures in the Institute for the Inter- 
national Workers’ Movement, in which he explained 
the basic conceptions of his movement. 


Italian Communist Party delegation in Yugoslavta. 
— A delegation of the Italian Communist. Party 
branch organization for the Modena district left 
Novi Sad on September 17th. The members of the 
delegation spent five days in Vojvodina and toured se- 
veral towns there as guests of the district com- 
mittee of the League of Yugoslav Communists. 
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Negotiations and Agreements 


ECONOMY 


Sergej Krajger in Vienna. — Sergej Krajger, Chair- 
man of the Yugoslav Foreign Trade Committee, 
stayed in Vienna from September 3rd to 6th, where 
he visited various economic institutions and ins- 
pected the Vienna Autumn Fair. He also had talks . 
with Herr Bok, Austrian Minister of Trade, on the 
expansion of economic relations and trade exchange 
between the two countries. 


Economic cooperation with Ethiopia. Sergej 
Krajger, Chairman of the Yugoslav Foreign Trade 
Committee and Mr. Mekonen ,Ethiopian Minister 
of Trade and Industry met in Belgrade on Septem- 
ber 6th to discuss the possibilities of improving eco- 


nomic cooperation and increasing the volume of 
trade between the two countries. 
Visit of the Lybian Prince and Minister. — Prince 


el Somussi of Lybia and el Aladi Minister of Trade, 
visited Belgrade from September 7th to 12th as 
guests of the Yugoslav Executive Council. Mr. Aladi 
and Sergej Krajger, Chairman of the Yugoslav Fo- 
reign Trade Committee, had talks on the impro- 
vement of economic relations between the two 
countries. 


Talks with Bulgarian Minister. — Mr. Georgi Kum- 
balijev, Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Trade, visited 
Yugoslavia early in September at the invitation of 
the Yugoslav Executive Council. He discussed eco- 
nomic relations between the two neighbouring 
countries with representatives of the Yugoslav go- 
vernment. 


Pakistany Minister of Agriculture in Yugoslavia. — 
General M. K. Sheikh, Pakistani Minister of Agri- 
culture, stayed in Yugoslavia between September 
1th and 20 th as guest of the Yugoslav Executive 
Council. He acquainted himself with the develop- 
ment and problems of Yugoslav agriculture and the 
cooperative movement, and had talks on mutual 
assistance and cooperation. 


Tunisian Minister in Yugoslavia. — Mr. Ben Salah, 
Tunisian Minister for Planning, Finance and Trade 
visited Belgrade in September, at the invitation of 
Sergej Krajger, member of the Yugoslav Executive 
Council. The two ministers exchanged views on the 


possibilities of improving economic cooperation 
between their two countries. 
Julius Bab in Yugoslavia. — Herr Julius Rab, Pre- 


sident of the Austrian Economic Chamber and for- 
mer Austrian Prime Minister, visited Yugoslavia in 
mid-September. He inspected the Zagreb Interna- 
tional Fair and had talks with Yugoslav economic 
experts. Herr Rab and his party were received by 
President Tito. 


Rumanian Minister in Yugoslavia. Mr. Georgi 
Radulesku, Rumanian Minister of Foreign Trade, 
paid a six-day visit to this country in the middle of 
September. The Rumanian Minister had talks with 
a number of Yugoslav officials about economic re- 
lations between the two countries. 


Iragi Minister of Industry in Yugoslavia. — At the 
invitation of Danilo Kekic, Yugoslav Secretary for 
Industry, Yugoslavia was visited by Mr. Mohiedin 
Abdel Hamid, Iraqi Minister of _Industry. He 
toured a number of industrial projects, and paid 
a visit to the Zagreb International Fair. The pro- 
gramme of his visit included talks on the impro- 
vement of economic relations between Yugoslavia 
and Iraq. 


Polish Minister of Trade in Yugoslavia. — Mr. Mje- 
cislav Les, Polish Minister of Trade, was another 
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visitor to Yugoslavia in September. As a guest of September 28 — Zdenko Stambuk, Minister Ple- 


e Yugoslav State Secretary for Commerce, he nipotentiary in | the Secretariat of Foreign 
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arrived on a visit to Yugoslavia at the end of Septem- 
ber as guest of the Yugoslav Executive Council. He ; 
had talks with Avdo Humo and Nikola _ Mincev, 
members of the Yugoslav government, on the possi- 


bilities of improving and expanding economic and ° 
technical cooperation between the two countries. Our New Contributors 


CULTURE MILAN BULAJIC: Doctor of Law; Author of seve- — 
Cultural convention with Bolivia. — A convention ral studies on International Law. 

on cooperation in the fields of education, science 

and catnive was signed between Yugoslavia and Bo- NRIPENDRANTH GHOSH: Indian Journalist and 
livia in Belgrade on September Ist. The convention Publicist; correspondent of newspapers in Calcutta 
was initiated by Krste Crvenkovski, Yugoslav _Se- and Bombay. He was one of the reporters at the 
‘cretary for Education and Culture, and Senhor Hose Belgrade Conference. 


Felman Velarde, Bolivian Minister of Education. 
DOBRICA COSIC: One of the best known Yugoslav 


7 writers; his principal works are: “Far from the Sun”, 
| “Roots” and “Partition”. Ne has been awarded seve- 
sae . ral literary prizes. He is a Deputy in the Federal 
Political Diary — People’s Assembly. 
September 11 — President Tito gave an interview 
to the Italian journals “Unita” and “Avanti” 
in which he stressed that the great ~ powers 
have realized that a force has been created 


hich may play a tremendous role both now eee 

_ and in the future. INTERNATIONAL | 
September 19 — A meeting of the Federal Executive AFE. ‘Al R S . 
fy Council was. held, with Edvard Kardelj, ~ its ; 


Vice-President, in the chair. Several bills 
were discussed, and those on commodity and 
service stamps, samples and models were 
ie passed. In addition, to this a resolution was 


passed stipulating the procedure and terms 
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Koéa Popovic’s Speech in the United Nations 


September 25 — Lazar Udovitéki, Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary, was appointed Yugoslav Ambassador 
to Venezuela. 


September 26 — Bo&sko Vidakovi¢é, Minister Pleni- 


potentiary of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs, was appointed new Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador to Cuba. 


September 26 — Djuro Jovié, Head of Department 


in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, 
was appointed Yugoslav Envoy to the De- 


for the foundation of insurance offices and General Assembly... . . . +... 2 2 
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